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ality in the insane look of Dona Juana which fixes it firmly in the 
memory with a haunting power. 

About the queen are grouped her attendants, male and female. 
The set of painters to whom Pradilla belongs are as remote as 
possible in their style from Fortuny or Casanova. With figures the 
size of life they are rather grand and historical than interesting, 
from their colour or delicate drawing. Large forms, both draped 
and nude, are striking from their anatomy and force of expression. 
Pradilla's name is on every tongue in Madrid among amateurs, 
but we feel less sure of his real talent than of the men whose 
names we have already mentioned. 

Another painter of the same class as Pradilla is Casto Plasen- 
cia. He also was a pupil of the Spanish Academy at Rome, and 
a large painting of his in the Exposition, called the ' Birth of the 
Roman Republic," has many of the characteristics of the Dofia 
Juana. A crowd of men half naked crowd eagerly forward to 
take their oath of allegiance. These men, whose muscles are well 
developed, whose action is strongly delineated, suggest posed mo- 
dels very positively to any one familiar with the nude pictures of 
so many of the French Salons. They are good as tours de force, 
but one can but ask himself, in contemplating so much disagree- 
able canvas, to what good are so many pictures made. Of course 
such pictures as this show study, industry, and a good deal of ana- 
tomical knowledge in the painter, but, so long as the element of 
charm is lacking, we find it hard to accord talent to the author. 



Another man of the same style is Manuel Ramirez i Ybanez, 
whose ' Death of Pizarro ' has more poetry in its composition, and 
more feeling for colour ; while a painting by Rosales of the ' Death 
of Lucrece '—a large canvas, though of a hackneyed subject — yet 
possesses real beauty both of drawing and colour. Like Ribera, 
and also Couture, in its vivid light and shade, the spectator goes 
over the folds of the dress, the nice sense of the outlines, and the 
true and agreeable variations of colour between the lights and the 
half shadows with real pleasure and satisfaction. 

Rubio is an artist in the Madrid Gallery whose pictures one 
contemplates with interest, but, beyond those whose names we 
have mentioned, the Spanish artists with few exceptions are weak 
and dull. 

The little band we have sketched are perhaps more brilliant in 
feeling and more graceful than any artists in Europe ; and, with 
an imagination that is almost tropical in its love of colour and its 
weird fancy in drawing, Fortuny, Casanova, Rico, Aranda, Esco- 
sura, and the rest, are worthy to take a place as true artists among 
the best painters of Europe. 

They have not the motive in their paintings of Murillo or Ve- 
lasquez, whose spiritual descendants might perhaps better have 
been wrought in France or in England during this century, but the 
vivacity, the grace, and the comic elements of those painters often 
reappear in these pictures of to-day. 

S. N. Carter. 



NOTES. 



CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON.— The sixth 
annual meeting of the trustees was held on January 20th, when the 
usual reports were received, and all the officers of the Gallery reelected. 
Very few additions of works of Art were made during the past year. 
Recently an interesting portrait of John C. Calhoun, when Secretary of 
War, by Charles B. King, was purchased. The number of visitors in 
1878 was 71,172. Of these 59,255 were free, 7,350 pay, and 4,567 night 
visitors. At this meeting resolutions of thanks were passed to Mrs. B. O. 
Tayloe, of Washington, for her valuable prospective bequest of pictures, 
statuary, bronzes, ceramic ware, vertu, relics, curiosities, and library, which, 
after her death, will become the property of the Corcoran Gallery, to be 
placed apart as a monument to her latt husband, Colonel Benjamin 
Ogle Tayloe. The value and interest of the collection may be judged 
by the following examples : Chief among the paintings is a Washington 
(bust-size) by Stuart, brought to this city by the artist when he came to 
paint President Jefferson and his Cabinet, and bought from him by 
Colonel John Tayloe, of whom and his wife there are also portraits by 
Stuart ; a Madonna by Carlo Dolce, from the Duchesse de Berri's col- 
lection, brought by Napoleon I. from the Pitti Palace ; portrait of Bishop 
White, 1836, Inman's masterpiece ; Neagle's portrait of Colonel R. M. 
Johnson ; Daniel Webster when a young man, by Charles B. King ; 
Henry Clay, by Dodge ; and other portraits, with numerous foreign and 
American landscapes, original and copied. In statuary there are busts 
of Byron, by Thorwaldsen ; of Colonel B. O. Tayloe, by Powers ; and 
of Mr. White, of Florida, by Greenough ; Canova's Venus and Dancing- 
Girl, 1818. The collection of porcelain is remarkably rich and rare, 
abounding in the finest Sevres and China ware. Among the former are 
pieces bearing portraits of Marie Antoinette, Princess Lamballe, Ma- 
dame de Maintenon and Madame Elizabeth ; a dinner-service succes- 
sively the property of Marie Antoinette, Empress Josephine, and Mrs. 
Madison. Chinese and Japanese vases from the Tuileries after the es- 
cape of Louis Philippe. Of personal relics, a gold snuffbox, belonging 
to Caroline Bonaparte, a stone-cameo bracelet once worn by Pauline 
Borghese, Napoleon's cane, and a hickory cane used by General Jack- 
son. In addition to these there is a fine lot of bronzes, engravings, 
cameos, coins, curiosities, &c., which, when the bequest is ultimately 
placed, will add to its variety and interest. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the library of over 2,000 volumes comprises the choicest works 
on literature and Art. Colonel Tayloe was a gentleman of refined cul- 
ture, and was for a time attached to the .\merican Legation at London. 
He travelled extensively through Europe, and brought home the trea- 
sures of European Art that figure in his widow's donation. 

The Rhode Island School of Design. — The Rhode Island Wo- 
men's Centennial Commission closed its labours in 1876, with sixteen 



hundred dollai-s in the treasury. This was securely invested as a nucleus 
for a School of Design, to be placed in Providence. Lovers of Art, 
waiting for an initial impulse, welcomed the opportune gift, matured 
their plans, and organised the Rhode Island School of Design, which 
wont into operation last September. Mr. Barry, of the Massachusetts 
State Normal Art-School, was engaged as head-master, with two assist- 
ants ; convenient rooms were secured in the Hoppin Homestead Build- 
ing ; accomplished lecturers were engaged, and pupils were invited to 
avail themselves of the advantages of the new school. Its object was 
clearly set forth — the instruction of artisans in drawing, painting, model- 
ling, and designing, that they may successfully apply the principles of 
Art to the requirements of trade and manufacture ; the training of stu- 
dents to enable them to instruct others, or become artists ; and the gene- 
ral advancement of public Art instruction. The plan of instruction was 
based on that of the State Normal Art-School in Boston, though, unlike 
that institution, it is carried on by tnistees, and supported by donations, 
membership-fees, and tuition. The Art-seed was sown in a fertile soil, 
is springing up abundantly, and giving a promise of future growth cheer- 
ing to the hearts of patrons and friends. In the day-school, every seat 
was engaged at the commencement of the term by pupils, mostly young 
women, attracted by a love of Art, or with the intention of making it a 
profession. In the evening-school, the seats were equally well filled by 
artisans, principally men who came to study the decorative designs 
needed in their special calling. One hundred and forty pupils were en- 
rolled on the records of the first term, including both day and evening 
schools. The second term, which commenced in Febmary, is progress- 
ing under equally favourable auspices. Nearly five hundred drawings 
are laid aside by the master for the June exhibition, all completed work 
being reserved for this purpose. The collection will probably be in- 
creased by as many more. The work includes everything connected 
with decorative Art. Perspective, geometry, model-drawing, machine- 
drawing, drawing from life, designs for surface decorations, and water- 
colour painting, receive careful attention. 

Mr. Story's Design for the Washington Monument. — The 
Washington Monument Commission having decided to recommend 
Mr. Story's design for the completion or rather reconstruction of the 
monument in Washington, it will probably be accepted by Congress. 
The design is described as follows by The American Architect : " Mr. 
Story has encased — with marble, we presume — the shaft of the monu- 
ment, so that the work now done disappears completely in his drawing 
behind the vertical walls of an Italian campanile. The shaft is carried 
up to near three hundred feet, and capped with a pyramidal roof which 
rises to three hundred and fifty, and is crowned with the winged statue 
of Fame, of which we have heard. The first hundred feet and more of 
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the tower (which is a little more than fifty feet in diameter) is widened 
into a square lower story, or die, which projects enough to give a gal- 
lery about six feet wide around the shaft. Against the faces of this die 
stand the four porches, a hundred feet high, each carried on two pairs 
of detached columns, and containing, we suppose, a niche like that 
shown in front, over which is a gable, and on this perches an eagle. 
The statue of Washington, twenty feet high, is shown on a tall pedestal 
in the front niche. Just above the abutting ridges of the four porches 
is the bold cornice of the die, crowned by a light overhanging balus- 
trade. The spandrels over the porch roofs are ornamented with raised 
panels carrying figures of Victory in relief. Above the die the corners 
of the shaft are reinforced by octagonal buttresses or turrets, like those 
on the campanile of Florence ; it is cut horizontally into three divisions, 
each with its cornice. The lower story, *hich shows only about twenty- 
five feet above the gallery of the die, carries two blank arches on pilas- 
ters, and between them a rectangular panel. The arches are divided by 
single columns, supporting the usual Italian substitute for tracery — two 
sub-arches with circle between. The next middle division is more than 
a hundred feet high. The wall is occupied by three high blind arches, 
carried on ver>' slender twisted shafts, the openings divided by thread- 
like sub-shafts, and the heads filled with the same tracery as the two 
below, but the panels are divided at mid-height by a broad belt that 
encircles the monument, and the traceried heads are repeated under it. 
The third story is a kind of blind belfry-stage, thirty-six feet high, deco- 
rated with a classic order on pedestals in three intercolumniations of 
engaged columns, which are filled with blank arches and the same kind 
of tracery and sub-shafts as those below." 

Decoration of Public-School Buildings. — " Our hopes of a na- 
tional Art," writes a correspondent of the New York Times, " will re- 
main fruitless as long as almost the only form of Art known to us shall 
be cabinet pictures, destined to be locked up in the private houses of 
wealthy citizens. But the national Art which we long for will date its 
birth from the time when our corporations and our wealthy private citi- 
zens begin to imitate the example of the men of Italy of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. When our exchanges shall be deco- 
rated like the Cambio of Perugia, when the religiously-disposed shall feel 
it necessary to add the glories of Art to their places of worship, when 
our legislative halls shall be covered with the creations of genius, as were 
those of the public palaces of Italy, and when thus Art will be found 
everywhere, even in the crowded haunts of business — then, and then only, 
may we begin to hope that our dreams of a national Art may be realised. 
... A vast field, which might be cultivated to the greatest advantage, 
both of artists and of the coming generations of the great body of 
American men and women, is still absolutely untouched. Our public 
and other school buildings are becoming more spacious, and are being 
better built from year to year. Many of them have commodious and 
well-proportioned halls, in which the pupils are gathered every morning 
and on every festive occasion, but these halls are ghastly in their snowy 
whiteness, and the poor attempts at decoration made by some of the 
teachers have tended to make matters worse rather than to improve 
them. The only exception which we can at present recall is the hall of 
the Girls' High School, on Newton Street, Boston, which, by the muni- 
ficence of some of the citizens of Boston, has received a wash of colour, 
and has been tastefully decorated with casts of the Parthenon frieze, and 
of a number of antique statues. What a glorious field these halls would 
offer for the brush of the painter ! Will not some public-spirited citizen 
or citizens start the ball ? Undoubtedly, one of these halls decorated 
as proposed, and emulation on the part of other wealthy men would 
soon cause other halls to be similarly beautified." This proposal is an 
admirable one, and we earnestly hope that measures will be taken to 
carry it out. 

Turner's " Ijber Studiorum." — The writer who takes upon himself 
the task of tracing out and recording the history of Turner's famous 
" Liber Studiorum " could only expect to address a comparatively limited 
class of readers. Yet such a prospect has in no way daunted Mr. Raw- 
linson, who has not only entered upon the work, but has carried it 
through with a perseverance that deserves every success.* When, in 
1872, the Burlington Fine-Arts Club (London) held ah exhibition of 
the " Liber" enjgravings, a catalogue, very good of its kind, was pub- 
lished, but the compiler did not attempt to give any description of the 
" states " of the plates, and it is the object of Mr. Rawlinson's book to 
fully supply such omission. He says : " I have aimed at giving a eata- 
logue raisonni of the various ' states ' of the work as a whole ; as far as 
I have been able, I have also indicated the present resting-place of each 
of the drawings. I have striven to render my descriptions of the ' states 

* Turner's Liber Studiorum : a Description and a Catalogue. London : Macmillan 
&Co. 



as clear and as accurate as possible, and I believe they will be found to be 
in the main trustworthy ; but every student of the ' Liber' will believe 
me when I say that this has been no short or easy task," &c. We can 
quite credit the assertion from the fact that impressions of most of the 
plates exist in three or four states, and that each state is here described 
to the most minute particular, even to the slightest alteration in the 
writing or title, where this, among other things, marks a " state." Mr. 
Thornbury says, in his " Life of Turner," when commenting, as he does 
at some length, on the "Liber" plates: "Turner's knowledge of en- 
graver's effects was so marvellous that he Tias been known, when dis- 
satisfied with a plate, to sit down and change a sunrise into a moonrise. 
It was no unusual thing for him, when a plate of the ' Liber ' began to 
wear, to take it and reverse its whole effect, making all that was before 
light now dark, and all that was before dark now light." 

But the whole history of this great work is curious and interesting 
from first to last, and it is amply set forth by Mr. Rawlinson in a man- 
ner which can scarcely fail to commend itself to collectors especially, 
and also to those who concern themselves with anything associated with 
the labours of our great landscape-painter. And yet the " Liber," so 
far as public appreciation went, was a failure, as it also was pecuniarily : 
Turner himself said, " Everything conspires against the work." When, 
in 1873, the Court of Chancery sanctioned the sale of the contents of 
the artist's studio, no fewer than five thousand impressions of the vari- 
ous plates of the " Liber Studiorum " were sold at Messrs. Christie's, 
nearly half of which may be described as in a fine state, and many in 
the finest state. 

Edward Matthew Ward. — This well-known painter died recently 
in England. He was born at Belgrave Place, Pimlico, in 1816, and, being 
the son of a gentleman who held a very responsible and lucrative post 
in the banking-house of Messrs. Coutts, Mr. Ward entered upon his 
professional course under more than ordinary advantages ; for he had 
Chantrey and Wilkie to encourage him, while the latter stood sponsor 
for him when admitted as a probationer to the schools of the Royal 
Academy, whose walls in after-years were so brilliantly ornamented 
with the results of his genius, skill, artistic knowledge, and patient in- 
dustry. " It has been too much the fashion of late years," says a Lon- 
don journal, "among some Art-critics and assumed Art-patrons, to 
decry that school of painting of which Mr. Ward was so distinguished 
a disciple ; but, so long as the public at large can have access to such 
pictures as ' The Last Sleep of Argyll,' ' The Execution of Montrose,' 
' The South-Sea Bubble,' 'The Disgrace of Clarendon," The Family of 
Louis XVI. in the Prison of the Temple,' ' Dr. Johnson and Gold- 
smith,' ' Alice Lisle,' with half a score others that might be named, there 
will be few — and among them many good judges too — who will be 
disposed to deny that ' a painter has been among us," and left behind 
him works of which our school may be justly proud. If Mr. Ward was 
not, strictly speaking, an historical painter — a title some refuse to give 
him — he was undoubtedly not behind any artist of the English school, 
of whatever period, as a most pleasing, attractive, and impressive illus- 
trator of historical events. The future will award to him more justice 
than the past too often gave to him. There is a fund of admirable 
reading in his compositions, whether taken from English or from French 
history, which gained the suffrages of a host of admirers ; and there were 
few pictures more carefully studied, or that were more generally attrac- 
tive, than those contributed to the Royal Academy by the deceased 
artist. Mr. Ward was elected Associate of the Royal Academy in 1846, 
and Royal Academician in 1855. He was a man held in great rer.pect, 
independently of his art, by all who knew him ; of a genial disposition, 
though somewhat rough in manner ; a true and sincere friend ; and a 
ready helper where aid was needed." 

Boston. — The Art Club has resolved to have more frequent but less 
formal and elaborate exhibitions than hitherto ; though the larger exhi- 
bitions, given two or three times, will also, doubtless, be continued. It 
has been the habit of the Club to meet the first Saturday evening of 
every month, on which occasions there have been informal collections 
and paintings on the walls, as well as a collation. It has now deter- 
mined that these lesser exhibitions shall not be confined to a single 
evening, but shall be continued during the following week, and be open, 
on the same conditions as the larger exhibitions, to the general public 
by free tickets. Thus, one week in every month. Art-loving Bostonians 
will be able to see what is doing, and observe the Art novelties collected 
from time to time by the Club. The Art Club is doing much, from year 
to year, to encourage and stimulate the taste of the city ; and this new 
plan is quite in the right direction. ... A recent visit to the Boston 
Normal Art-School (free), which was established about six years ago, and 
is presided over by Professor Walter Smith, formerly of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, London, betrays that it now contains upward of two 
hundred pupils, more than two-thirds of whom are girls. The course 
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comprises four years, and includes free-hand and mechanical drawing, 
designing for pottery, print, carpets, and oil-cloths, geometrical drawing, 
painting in oils and water-colours, drawing with the stump, charcoal- 
drawing, drawing from models, and modelling. The school occupies a 
number of apartments in a building in School Street. Its sessions are 
daily, and include the time between nine and twelve and one and four. 
The term extends from the first of October to the middle of June. 
This school has already supplied quite a large number of highly-com- 
petent teachers to the free Art-schools which the State of Massachusetts 
has established throughout its limits within the past few years. 

A BRONZE BUST OF Mr. WILLIAM PAGE, the work of Mr. W. R. 
O'Donovan, was presented to the National Academy of Design, in New 
York, on the evening of the I2th of February. Mr. Parke Godwin, 
on behalf of a committee of subscribers to the fund for the purchase of 
the bust, made the presentation speech, which concluded as follows: 
" Much is said of schools of Art, but there is one school that every- 
body recognises, which pervades and dominates all others: it is that of 
vigorous personality. Now, Mr. Page, with all his love of the mighty 
elders, ever seemed to me a personality. He infuses himself into his 
work, and he infuses himself into you ; and, as independence and since- 
rity are the secrets of personality, his influence cannot but be whole- 
some. It emancipates us from tradition, routine, imitation ; and, even 
while copying the models of the past, from too servile a dependence 
upon those models. It is the complaint of certain critics that acade- 
mies like yours, that all academies, are apt to generate too close an ob- 
servance of rules and formulas, which may have been good for the origi- 
nators of them, but which cramp and stifle the genius of later times. 
If that complaint be true — and it has some grounds — there is one mode 
of escaping from whatever is deleterious in instruction, and that is to cul- 
tivate the spirit, and inspire your pupils with the spirit, of a genuine 
personality. All the high names that float forever above the injuries of 
time were persons who, though feeling most intensely the genius of their 
age, yet gave to it an expression out of their own lives which was above 
and beyond their age. " It is well, then, to have among you, in your 
hours of study, an image that may remind you that the highest aim of 
Art is not to do what others have done, and done better than you can 
do it, but to consult your own impressions and sentiments, and to bring 
out in the best way you can what is deepest and truest in your own souls. 
In that way alone shall we ever attain a real, a noble, a masterly, a 
perennial American Art." 

New Historical Painting. — A picture, painted by Mr. Tavernor 
Knott, of Edinburgh, has attracted considerable attention in that city, 
where it has lately been exhibited. The subject represents an incident 
in the history of the Scottish Reformation, ' John Knox, the Queen's 
Advocate, and the Circular Letter.' For writing this letter Knox was 
tried for high-treason, and acquitted. The circular was addressed to 
the leading Protestants of Edinburgh, inviting them, at the request of 
the whole body, to be present on the day when several persons were to 
be tried for interrupting the priest officiating at the chapel of Holyrood 
House, as he was about to celebrate the communion service with cer- 
tain " superstitious practices which had been laid aside since the esta- 
blishment of the Reformation." A copy of this letter got into the hands 
of Queen Mary ; and John Spens, of Condie, her Majesty's advocate, 
hearing of it, went to Knox to learn from him the contents of the docu- 
ment. Spens himself being a Protestant, Knox showed him a copy of 
the letter, and this is the moment the artist has chosen for his picture — 
Spens reading the circular letter. The work has elicited most favour- 
able criticism from local Art-critics, and especially is the head of the 
great reformer eulogised as a most successful effort. The picture was 
painted for Mr. Meldrum, of Edinburgh, with the object of drawing 
attention to the teachings of Knox and the times in which we live. 
The owner proposes giving any profits arising from the exhibition of the 
painting to a fund that is being raised for a monument to the reformer : 
it says little for Edinburgh that no such memorial yet exists. 

The Art Union of London. — This institution finds itself, after 
about forty-two years' labour, in such a favourable position pecuniarily 
that the Council is enabled to carry out a plan long meditated. By a 
term of the constitution of the society as a corporate body by royal 
charter, it was required to reserve a sum of two and a half per cent, on 
its annual receipts to form a fund " for the purpose of purchasing or 
building a gallery, and for providing a permanent fund for assisting in 
carrying out the objects of the society." This reserve fund has now, 
with other indirect (as we may term them) accumulations, reached a sum 
which justified the Council in erecting a suitable and elegant building 
for the purposes of the institution. It is situated in the Strand, with its 
back towards the Chapel Royal, Savoy, and is quite an ornament to that 
part of the street in which it stands, as might reasonably be expected 



from the architect engaged to supply the design — Mr. E. M. Barry, 
R.A. An eflective engraving of the front elevation of the edifice ap- 
peared lately in the Builder, with plans of the interior arrangement, 
which seems to be all that is necessary for the efficient tiansaction of 
every department of the varied business associated with the Art Union. 
The staff' of the society is expected to take possession of the premises 
very shortly ; and most cordially do we wish them and the Council as 
much success in the new home as they had in the old. 

Professor Meehan's " Native Flowers and Ferns," which we have 
noticed several times in the course of its publication, has now reached 
the completion of the second volume, comprising twenty-four parts in 
all. The excellence of the work, the beauty of its coloured plates, and 
the interest of the descriptive text, which we commented upon in re- 
ferring to the earlier numbers, have been maintained without deviation. 
The plates exhibit both delicacy and strength in a noteworthy degree. 
The piece of strong and rich colour in plate No. 46, " The Blunt-Tooth 
Blanket-Flower," most happily and effectively contrasts, for instance, 
with the delicate and pure tints in " Held Mouse-ear Chickweed " in 
plate No. 48. But, while every plate has its characteristic quality, all 
are excellent. This work is not only entertaining and instructive, but, 
as we said in an earlier notice, it is of marked use at this time, when 
the passion for decorative work is so extended, the subjects being admi- 
rably suggestive for conventional designs either for pottery or fabrics. 
Prang and Co., of Boston, are the publishers. 

A UNIQUE collection of old laces has been presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York. It was gathered by the wife of Mr. An- 
drew MacCullum, an English artist, and was exhibited in the South 
Kensington Museum, and the London International Exhibition of 1874. 
The two hundred and sixty-three pieces illustrate the history of lace- 
making from the earliest Persian, Turkish, and Greek embroideries 
through the development of these embroideries into Maglia and Coupe 
work in lace, and include specimens of Venetian Rose point. Guipure, 
Alengon, Point de Milan, Spanish, Point de Flandres, and other famous 
varieties. The gift was made by a lady who will not permit her name 
to be published. It cost her twenty-five hundred dollars, although Mr. 
MacCullum had for some years held the collection at five thousand dol- 
lars. The Museum is now transferring its possessions to the new build- 
ing in the Central Park. One of its trustees estimates the value of these 
possessions at four hundred thousand dollars. The Cesnola collection 
of Cypriote antiquities is the most notable of them. 

New Statue to Washington. — A statue in bronze of Washington, 
executed by Mr. Quincy Ward, under the commission of Mr. Daniel I. 
Tenney, by whom it was presented to the town of Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts, was placed in position on February 22d. The statue is eight 
feet in height, and stands firmly but lightly poised on the left foot, the 
left hand resting on the sword, and the right thrown out backward from 
the body in a spirited gesture, the attitude indicating the act of addressing 
an assembly, or troops in array. The head is finely poised, the features 
well cut, the lines of the figure firm and clear, and the effect as a whole 
truly excellent. We believe it will be considered one of the very best 
of the numerous statues erected in honour of our first President. 

The Society of American Artists, an organisation founded by 
young men fresh from the ateliers oi Paris and Munich, opened its second 
annual exhibition in New York City on the loth of March. It repre- 
sents what is supposed to be the American Art of the future. At the 
close of its exhibition near the end of this month, the works in it will 
be transferred to Philadelphia, and possibly thereafter to Boston, and be 
again publicly shown. Mr. W. R. O'Donovan, Mr. W. M. Chase, Mr. 
D. M. Armstrong, and Mr. Charles H. Miller, were recently elected 
members. A paper on the exhibition will appear in our next issue. 

The city of Baltimore, Maryland, has received much attention 
of late from lovers of Art. Mr. W. T. Walters held a reception at his 
house on the 6th of March, the occasion being the completion of the 
rearrangement of his pictures, porcelains, statuary, and hric-ii-brac. At 
the same time a loan exhibition in the Peabody Institute was in pro- 
gress, the proceeds from which were devoted to the purchase of American 
paintings. Visitors from all parts of the country attended the reception 
and the exhibition. 

The American Water-Colour Society's twelfth annual exhibi- 
tion, which closed on the ist of March, was highly successful. About 
8,000 single tickets, 500 season tickets, and 4,000 catalogues were sold. 
One hundred and more pictures found purchasers, the total sum received 
for them being about $g,ooo. Last year the sales of pictures brought 
only $6,000. 



